REARMAMENT, the long-smoldering question is beginning to burn. 

Ottawa Conference raises the point: who pays for NATO? Europe, 
while piling up arms, Stands in danger of losing the battle on social 
and economic fronts. Senate cut of $784.5 millions from Administra- 
tion's request for ECA soothes few European anxieties. 


LACK OF PLAN with teeth hampers world's efforts. "Let's Launch an 
American Peace Offensive," says John Cowles in Look magazine article 
(page 10). Thinking along 

the same line is Senator 

Ralph Flanders (page 6). 

= Senator Paul H. Douglas' 

"United To Enforce Peace" 

-) in the October Foreign Af- 
fairs Quarterly says: "to 

give the United Nations 

added determination and 
strength is today an all 

important objective: (watch 


for November FEDERALIST). 
Bradshaw Mintener, co-chairman of UN Day (Oct. 24) Committee, thinks 


UWF's program “outlines the most practical and the most attainable 
way to permanent world peace." 

Federalists. meanwhile, watch closely the UN's Committee of 
Twelve. Indications point to a favorable report on combining con- 
ventional and atomic weapons committees this winter (page 13). 


TIME is running out, but not so fast the world can't save itself. 

Writing from Georgia, Charles E. Tweedle, who is 46,says he ex- 
pects to see world government during his lifetime (page 14). 

Neal Potter of Washington and William E. Clark of Maine believe 
we'll get world government after the UN Charter Review Conference 
which can take place in 1955 or earlier (page 14). 

1955 also looms large in the long range political action plans 
of UWF (page 7) and the newly-established World Association of 
Parliamentarians for World Government (page 4). 


THE SOVIET, of course, remains the enigma. 

Alan Cranston, recently elected to a third term as president of 
UWF, asks Russian expert Harold H. Fisher some questions. Dr. Fisher 
warns us not to give up on the Russian people. "I think," he says, 


"the Russians will find it to their advantage to come in" to a world 
government (page 12). 
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UWF’s National Executive Council 


ELECTED BY GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


PAUL SHIPMAN ANDREWS, Dean of the School of Law, Syra- 
cuse University 

MRS. W. W. BRAY, Cincinnati civic leader 

PIERCE BUTLER JR., Minnesota attorney 

CASS CANFIELD, Chairman of the Board, Harper & Brothers 

NORMAN COUSINS, editor, Saturday Review of Literature 

LAWRENCE FUCHS, teaching fellow in Government, Harvard 
University 

REV. DONALD HARRINGTON, pastor, Community Church of 
New York 


CO-OPTED BY 


JOHN BRANCH, Rochester attorney 

RANDOLPH COMPTON, limited partner, Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
New York 

MRS. J. DONALD DUNCAN, former UWF executive director, 
New York 

MURRAY LINCOLN, president, Farm Bureau Mutual Avtomobile 
Insurance Co., Columbus 


SAMUEL LEVERING, Virginia orchardist 

MRS. RONALD McLAUGHLIN, Minneapolis civic leader 

MRS. MARION ETCHEVERRY McVITTY, former assistant to the 
President of UWF 

A. J. G. PRIEST, New York City attorney 

C. M. STANLEY, partner, Stanley Engineering Company 

JERRY VOORHIS, executive secretary, Cooperative League of 
the U.S.A.: former member of U.S. Congress 

BYRL A. WHITNEY, director, Education and Research Bureau, 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 


COUNCIL 


THOMAS G. MacGOWAN, manager, market research depart- 
ment, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 

J. A. MIGEL, former vice president, American Silk Spinning Co., 
Providence 

MRS. PATRICK WESTFELDT, Denver civic leader 

FRANCIS X. WIGET, secretary & asst. general counsel, Blaw- 
Knox Co., Pittsburgh 

ABRAHAM WILSON, New York attorney 


BRANCH REPRESENTATIVES 


California: 
MRS. JOHN M. FOWLE, member, World Affairs Council 
RICHARD KORNHAUSER, Escondido rancher 
CARL. F. SCHMIDT, sales engineer, Lockhead Aircraft Corp. 
MRS. GEORGE M. SIDENBERG, board member, League of 
Woman Voters 
Colorado: 
GLENN W. GREGORY, insurance broker 
Connecticut: 
GEORGE C. HOLT, former director, World Government Institute, 
Rollins College 
HOWARD HUNTINGTON, volunteer UWF field worker 
Delaware: 
ROBERT WHEELWRIGHT, landscape architect 
District of Columbia: 
OLIVER A. QUAYLE, Washington representative, A. C. Gilbert Co. 
Florida: 
DR. CLARENCE BERNSTEIN, Orlando physician 
GEORGE LEWIS II, vice president, Lewis State Bank 


Georgia: 
MRS. LYLE R. CHUBB, Atlanta civic leader 
Idaho: 
W. L. BROCKELBANK, Moscow attorney 
Indiana: 


DR. CHARLES C. PRICE, head, Department of Chemistry, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame 
Iinois: 
EDISON DICK, director, A. B. Dick Co. 
CARROLL H. SUDLER Jr., Sudler & Company 
lowa: 
EUGENE McGUIRE, advertising manager, Des Moines Register 
and Tribune 
DAVID M. STANLEY, student at School of Law, University of 


lowa 
Maine: 
WILLIAM CLARK, president, Bancroft & Martin Rolling Mills Co. 
Maryland: 


J. WILLIAM BROSIUS JR., builder 
JAMES W. ROUSE, president, The Moss-Rouse Company 
Massachusetts: 
HENRY B. CABOT, Boston civic leader and attorney 
THOMAS H. MAHONY, Boston attorney; chairman of Catholic 
Commission on Intellectual and Cultural Affairs 
MRS. LORA STANDISH WESTON, economics researcher 
Minnesota: 
DR. J. HUNTLEY DUPRE, St. Poul physician 
STANLEY K. PLATT, investment adviser 
Missouri: 
RAYMOND WITTCOFF, vice president, Caradine Hat Company, 
St. Louis 


New Jersey: 
HARRY HOLLINS III, former partner, H. N. Wh.tney Co. 
JOHN G. KEMENY, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, Princeton 
University 
New Mexico 
DR. HOWARD J. McMURRAY, head, Department of Government 
& Citizenship, University of New Mexico 
New York: 
COURTLAND HASTINGS, assistant export manager, Hewitt- 
Robins, Inc. 
OSCAR ISRAEL, member of firm, merchandise manager, David's 
Specialty Stores 
MRS. MILTON N. LA PIDUS, Brooklyn civic leader 
STEWART OGILVY, business manager, World Government News 
ALLAN SCOTT, writer 
North Carolina: 
HENRY BRANDIS JR., Dean of the College of Law, University of 
North Carolina 
JOHN HAWORTH, High Point attorney 
Ohio: 
HAROLD J. GLICKMAN, Cleveland attorney 
RALF KIRCHER, partner, Kircher, Helton and Collett, Inc. 
MRS. P. E. LAWWILL, Cincinnati civic leader 
Oklahoma: 
COL. PHILIP S. DONNELL (co-representative), vice president, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College 
GEORGE L. VERITY (co-representative), Oklahoma City attorney 
Pennsylvania: 
MRS. RAYMOND BLOCH, full-time volunteer, UWF of Pennsyl- 
vania branch office 
DR. HORACE PETIT, Bryn Mawr physician 
MRS. THORNTON W. PRICE, Sellersville civic leader 
LOUIS R. THUN, Reading manufacturer 


Tennessee: 
F. WOODS BECKMAN, Knoxville civic leader 
Vermont: 
DAVID F. HOXIE, associate counsel, National Life Insurance 
Company 
Virginia: 
PAUL SAUNIER JR., legislative secretary to U.S. Congressman 
Washington: 
EMERSON B. THATCHER, Kent attorney 
Wisconsin: 


ARNOLD GOODMAN, Racine realtor 
REV. RODNEY SHAW, Methodist minister 


NON-BRANCH REPRESENTATIVE 


R. L. BIESELE, research professor of Engineering, Southern 
Methodist University 


STUDENT REPRESENTATIVES 


EDGAR H. BRENNER, student at School of Law, Yale University 
MURRAY FRANK, member of the program staff, Young Adult 
Council 


CHARLES L. MELCHIOR, student at George Washington U. 
RICHARD N. PIERSON JR., student at College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia University 
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by PETER KIHSS 


The way to catch a snake is to go after its head. 
The way to smash the narcotics racket is at its source. 
And there lies one of the UN’s most spectacular humani- 
tarian opportunities. 

What is the source of the narcotics trade? It is 
the fields on which grow the poppies that provide the 
opium to be turned into morphine and codeine and heroin 
to relieve pain and sickness. 

But the world produces much more opium than it 
needs—and heroin winds up in the dope traffic. 

It would seem that limiting supply—and inspecting 
farms to make sure that supply remains limited—would 
be the first thought of crusaders against dope. 

Yet the main talk seems to be about hiring more 
agents to police thousands of miles of United States 
borders to try blocking off tiny packets of concentrated 
heroin. Also, heavier prison sentences for traffickers. Also, 
more hospitals for victims. 

With little note, the UN has come very near to the 
means of choking off the racketeers’ basic supply. It 
hasn’t yet attained the goal. 

Four main countries export opium for legitimate 
world needs: Turkey, Iran, Yugoslavia, India. Lesser 
supply comes from the Soviet Union and some others. 

For three years, the UN has worked on a plan to 
hold these exports to legitimate world needs, determined 
by annual requisitions from importers—some 450 metric 
tons a year. 

A non-profit International Opium Corporation alone 
would handle foreign trade. The four main exporters 
agreed to quotas and the principle of international in- 
spection to make sure crops would not exceed the need. 

Last spring, the UN Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
deadlocked—mainly on prices. The United States, buying 
about half the world’s legal imports, suggested producers 
be paid $16.80 a kilogram. Producers complained they 
were already getting more. They might have taken $19.80. 
At 450 tons, the whole legal trade may be $9,000,000 a 
year. The $3 argument involves $1,350,000 a year—about 
half a cent per medical injection of morphine. 

The commission turned to a substitute. This would 
have producers estimate their output and others estimate 
their needs, with pledges to limit stocks but allow free 
international trade. Buyers would buy only from 1950 
exporters, but each producer would grow as much as he 
hoped to sell. No quotas. Inspection only after a suspected 
violation—instead of an advance preventive. 

The commission recommended the substitute to the 
Economic and Social Council, with the U. S. holding it 
better than nothing. But the Council sent both plans, with 
records of the arguments, to governments for comments. 

How good a plan emerges is up to the governments— 
and the peoples behind them. Crusaders against dope 
might well devote some of their best thinking to the 
snake’s head—an opportunity through the UN. 

PETER KIHSS, a UN correspondent for the New York Herald 


Tribune, is the author of “The UN: How and When It 
Works,” publication of The Foreign Policy Association. 
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Parliamentarians Lay 
Supra-national Authority 


Foundation for 


230 DELEGATES SET UP NEW GROUP; BACK TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


A resolution urging a world wide 
authority to “enforce the peaceful set- 
tlement of conflicts of any kind” was 
passed unanimously Sept. 27 at the 
closing business session of the week- 
long London Parliamentary Confer- 
ence on World Government. 

The Conference also established 
the World Association of Pariamentar- 
ians for World Government to assist 
in securing the acceptance of the res- 
olution. 

Held at historie Church House, 
site of the first meeting of the UN 
Security Council on Jan. 17, 1946, 
and wartime meeting place of Parlia- 
ment, the Conference was the largest 
and most important world government 
gathering ever staged in Britain and 
attracted world-wide attention, 

Some 230 delegates, among them 
thirtv-seven members of parliaments 
or other legislative bodies, and twenty- 
four nations were represented at the 
Conference. Among them were two 
American Congressmen, Representa- 
tives Charles R. Howell (Dem., N.].) 
and Adam Clayton Powell (Dem., 
N.Y.). Rep. Jacob K. Javits (Rep.., 
N.Y.), who earlier had signified his 
intention of going to the London 
meeting, was forced by the pressure 
of business in Washington to with- 
draw at the last minute. Messages of 
good will were received from forty 
U. S. Congressmen, from the Hon. 
Sao Hkun Hkio of Burma, from Za- 
frulla Khan of Pakistan, Count Sforza 
of Italy, Shiva Rao and Jai Prakash 
Narain of India, from Mello Viana of 
Brazil and from ministers in New 
Zealand, Japan and Belgium. 

The resolution stated that “war 
and fear of war . . . stand in the way 
of ending want, disease, squalor and 
ignorance and of raising the standard 
of living.” 

- It stated further that “war and 
fear of war cannot be abolished so 
long as any nation claims as part of 
national sovereignty the right to pre- 
pare and wage war against other na- 
tions.” 

Therefore the resolution resolved 
that all peoples should confer on a 
supra-national authority the power to 
govern by legislative, judicial and 
executive action in the following man- 
ner: 
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e By creating and maintaining 
police and armed forces adequate to 
protect every part of the world; 

e By determining the size and 
allotment of armaments to local police 
forces and militias; 

e By controlling “so far as is 
necessary” the manufacture, distribu- 
tion and use of armaments. 

The resolution also urged the 


Howell and Rev. Donald Harrington, 
one of three UWF representatives, It 
was agreed to by Lord Silkin of the 
drafting committee, headed by Lord 
Beveridge, without recourse to vote. 
The resolution made it clear that 
all powers of government “except 
(those) necessary to prevent war... 
should be reserved to the nation- 
states”. 


Rev. Donald Harrington, Maclean McLean and Paul Shipman Andrews board plane at New 
York’s Idlewild Airport Sept. 19 bound for an executive council meeting of the World Movement 
for World Federal Government in London, Sept. 21. The travelers also observed the London 
Parliamentary Conference. Mr. Mclean is the new secretary General of the WMWFG. 


peaceful settlement of conflicts by the 
following means: 

e Through compulsory adjudica- 
tion of legal disputes by courts; 

e Through legislation in con- 
formity with powers conferred by a 
constitution on a supra-national au- 
thority; or 

e Through executive action un- 
der the authority of a supra-national 
legislature; and 

e Through enforcing the above 
court decisions, legislation and execu- 
tive measures upon individuals. 

The concept that any action for 
peace must be under the authority of 
a legislature in conformity with a 
constitution, as outlined in the second 
and third “means” listed here, was 
included in the resolution as an 
amendment offered by Congressman 


In what was perhaps the most 
important development of the Con- 
ference, delegates established a World 
Association of Parliamentarians for 
World Government. It was argued 
that, more than a resolution, the 
world needed the right machinery to 
insure passage of that resolution. 
The resultant World Association 
of Parliamentarians is open to any 
member of any Parliament or equiva- 
lent legislative body who adheres to 
the resolution adopted by the Confer- 
ence. 

The World Association will at- 
tempt to secure its objectives by: 

Preparing a constitution for the 
supra-national authority proposed in 
the London Conference resolution; 

Attempting to secure under the 
UN Charter’a conference for appro- 
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priate review and alteration of the 
Charter; 

Seeking to secure that all region- 
al arrangements for federation or de- 
fense are so framed that they can be 
developed or fitted into a system of 
world government. 

Copies of the charter will be 
sent to legislative bodies all over the 
world, asking members to indicate 
their support for world government. 

On Sept. 26 the Conference 
passed a resolution on “Freedom from 
Want”. The resolution called on gov- 
ernments “to confer, as a matter of 
urgency, within the United Nations 
or elsewhere, with a view to increas- 
ing present UN activities in this area 
and to establish an overall develop- 
ment authority to coordinate this 
task”. Reference to the UN was in- 
cluded as an amendment offered by 
Dr. Harrington. 


WMWFG Elects McLean 


Maclean W. McLean, since 1947 
executive director of the Pittsburgh 
Area Council of UWF, has been ap- 
pointed secretarv-general of the World 
Movement for World Federal Govern- 
ment. He succeeds Sally Bray, mem- 
ber of UWF’s Executive Council, who 
for six months last winter volun- 
teered her services as acting secre- 
tary-general. 

The appointment was revealed in 
London Sept. 25 by Gen. Hjalmar 
Riiser-Larsen, president of WMWFG, 
following a meeting of the organiza- 
tion’s Executive Council. Mr. McLean, 
present at the meeting, has moved to 
Amsterdam where he assumed his 
position this month. 

Chief task of Mr. McLean will be 
coordinating the work of WMWFG’s 
forty member and affiliated groups. 

At an Executive Committee 
meeting Sept. 24, the next WMWFG 
Congress, to be held in Copenhagen, 
was postponed to 1953 to give the 
incoming secretary-general time to 
consolidate the world movement 
structurally and financially. In_ its 
place a small study group will be 
held in 1952. 

At the two-day sessions the Execu- 
tive Committee, composed of seven 
men, and the Executive Council, with 
half its members present, also— 

* Designated Gen. Riiser-Larsen 
as alternate official non-governmental 
organization observer to the Novem- 
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ber meeting of the UN General As- 
sembly in Paris. Rev. Donald Har- 
rington, a member of the Executive 
Committee, was appointed regular 
non-governmental organization ob- 
server to the UN. 

* Took the World Student Fed- 
eralists under their wing, guaranteeing 
a vearly minimum budget. (David 
Webster, who has been secretary- 
general of WSF, has resigned to be- 
come chairman. Elaine Klein, until 
last month UWF student field direc- 
tor, has been invited to take his 
place.) 

* Heard a report by Arke Oord- 
ing of Norway on a _ proposal for 
uniting the three approaches to world 
government; federalism, mundializa- 
tion and People’s World Assembly. 


New Approach for Farmer 


At the London Parliamentary 
Conference, Sept. 21-27, representa- 
tive Fyke Farmer of Tennessee sub- 
mitted a petition containing proposed 
structural changes that would convert 
the UN General Assembly into a world 
parliament of two houses with dele- 
gates directly elected by the constitu- 
ents of member states. 

To observers, Mr. Farmer’s peti- 
tion represents a change from his for- 
mer position, that world government 
could only come if the world’s people 
elect representatives to a conference 
to draft a world constitution, separate 
from non-official international bodies 
now in existence. 


For the World Student Fed- 
eralists this was a year of decision. 
A small organization, WSF was at- 
tempting to run a worthwhile pro- 
gram on an international scale. But 
it had a small budget and an uncer- 
tain source of income, as well as a 
gigantic problem in personal contact 
and liaison. Being a student organ- 
ization, it suffered from a _ rapid 
turnover of leadership with a resul- 
tant loss of continuity and effort. In 
short, WSF was leaking noticeably 
at the seams. 


To thirty delegates gathered at 
Copenhagen for the fifth World 
Student Conference, Aug. 19-26, 
WSF’s problems were a challenge. 
The group, kept purposefully small 
by the design of Secretary-General 
David Webster of England, repre- 
sented eight federalist organizations 
in seven countries. Efficient and 
streamlined, it worked hard in the 
one short week allotted it. 


The main achievement of the 
Copenhagen Congress was a modi- 
fication and tightening up of WSF’s 
program. International field work, 
an important part of previous pro- 
gram drafts, was deemphasized and 
almost completely abandoned be- 
cause of the great expenditures in- 
volved. 


Partly to take the place of field 
work a monthly newsletter was es- 
tablished. It will be published at the 
Amsterdam office and will carry 


The Copenhagen Congress 


by Ralph Lee Smith 


RALPH SMITH, Haverford student and a member of the executive ccuncil of 
the World Student Federalists, and Lucy Bunzel of Swarthmore represented 
UWF at Copenhagen. 


news of federalist youth activity 
throughout the world. 

National groups volunteered to 
undertake special studies and proj- 
ects in their own countries for WSF. 
These groups will file regular prog- 
ress reports with the Amsterdam of- 
fice and the newsletter will give 
coverage to their work. 

A fundamental change, popular 
with the Americans, was made by 
opening WSF to individual as well 
as group memberships. The individ- 
ual membership fee of $1 will in- 
clude a membership card, a year’s 
subscription to the newsletter and 
full use of WSF’s liaison facilities. 

On the policy level, the Con- 
gress called for the admission of 
non-members to the UN. Support of 
self-government for dependent peo- 
ples was tempered by the realization 
that trusteeships would have to be 
set up in certain areas where the 
people were not yet ready for the 
responsibilities of self-government. 
The Congress affirmed its support of 
the Schuman Plan, and stated its 
belief that the Council of Europe 
should be altered into a European 
federal government. 

Support of WSF by UWF and 
its student division should continue 
actively during the coming year. 
WSF gave notice at Copenhagen it 
is a going concern. It will grow if it 
gets the aid the one coordinating 
organization of world student fed- 
eralists deserves. 
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Disarmament Bill Offered 


On August 15 ten U. S. Senators 
headed by Ralph E. Flanders (Rep.. 
Vt.) introduced a resolution calling 
for total world disarmament. The im- 
mediate aim was to show that Russian 
peace offers were false, but a second 
goal, which would become primary 
if the Kremlin joined the movement, 
would be to lift the arms race load 
from the backs of peoples and to free 
resources for peaceful advancement. 
The resolution even provided a com- 
mitment to devote a share of U. S. 
wealth to the peace move, if it could 
be started. 

In presenting the resolution, Sena- 
tor Flanders said that disarmament 
proposals by President Truman, 
through the United Nations, “are still 
not presented with the vigor appro- 
priate to their importance.” He listed 
as co-sponsors of his plan Senators 
Lester C. Hunt (Dem., Wvo.), Lister 
Hill (Dem., Ala.), A. Willis Robert- 
son (Dem., Va.), H. Alexander Smith 
(Rep., N. J.), Margaret Chase Smith 
(Rep., Me.), John S. Stennis (Dem., 
Miss. ), Edward ]. Thye (Rep., Minn. ), 
Hubert H. Humphrey (Dem., Minn.) 
and Robert C. Hendrickson (Rep., 


N. J.). 


Looking Backward 


Two identical bills that would 
“rescind and revoke membership of 
the United States in the United Na- 
tions and its Specialized Agencies,” 
were introduced into the House of 
Representatives and referred to the 
Foreign Affairs Committee on August 
8. The bills are HR 5080, introduced 
by Rep. John T. Wood (Rep., Idaho) 
and HR 5081, introduced by Rep. 
Usher L. Burdick (Rep., N. D.). 

If passed, the bills authorize the 
act to be termed “The International 
Organizations Rescission Act of 1951”. 
However, no action is in prospect. 


Annual AUC Report 
Stirs UWF 


In an annual report, which The 
New York Times on Sept. 21 described 
as having “ruffled the feelings” of the 
United World Federalists, Walden 
Moore, executive director of the At- 
Jantic Union Committee, charged that 
UWF recently has suffered losses in 
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membership, financial support and 
Congressional backing. 

Mr. Moore wrote to the board of 
governors of AUC that UWF’s mem- 
bership was down from 40,000— to 
27,000; that despite a greatly reduced 
budget, UWF had a deficit of $18,000 
and that Congressional backing for 
HCR 64, the UWF-supported resolu- 
tion before the House, was down from 
117 representatives last year to sixteen 
men, 

To the Chicago Tribune, Sept. 25, 
this was a dispute, the kind of dispute 
“that will gladden the hearts of pa- 
triots.” 

But to Mr. Moore and to the 
United World Federalists this wasn't 
so. 

Speaking to Richard H. Parke, 
New York Times reporter, Mr. Moore 
said that the annual report did not 
imply criticism of UWF, but “was 
done for the benefit of our own board 
and membership to indicate that the 
Atlantic Union Committee was not the 
only group which has had to face -up 
to the facts that the past year has been 
a difficult one.” 

In the same report, which was 
issued on Sept. 15 and made public 
five days later by Owen J. Roberts, 
head of AUC and former Supreme 
Court Justice, Mr. Moore said a com- 
mittee to negotiate with UWF was 
appointed last spring. In June, as a 
result of these negotiations, the Des 
Moines UWF General Assembly re- 
pealed an old resolution attacking 
AUC. 

Contacted in California by phone, 
Alan Cranston, president of UWF, 
said he felt the phrasing of the AUC 
report was somewhat misleading, but 
whatever interpretation others might 
place on the report’s words, UWF was 
not going to break off negotiations. 

“Despite the report, I favor the 
closest cooperation wherever our in- 
terests lie,” Mr, Cranston said. 

The figures quoted by Mr. Moore 
are correct as far as they go, Mr. Cran- 
ston said, but they tell only half the 
story. 

The 27,000 figure cited in the AUC 
report represents the progress made 
in renewals and new memberships 
this year. As of Dec. 31, 1950, mem- 
bership stood at 40,000. Comparable 
figures for 1951 will not be available 
until Dec. 31, 1951. 

As of Sept. 1 UWF did have a 
deficit of $19,034, but this was far 
beneath the $30,468 deficit of Oct. 1, 
1950. 

Politically, Mr. Cranston said, 
UWF has thus far this vear concen- 
trated on action by the House Foreign 


Affairs Committee. On the advice of 
key Congressional supporters the de- 
vice of multiple sponsorship has not 
vet been employed in the campaign 
for HCR 64. 


Wallerstein Receives Post 


The council of the World As- 
sembly of Youth on Aug. 21 elected 
Emmanual Wallerstein, former stu- 
dent member of UWF’s National Ex- 
ecutive Committee, as the only Amer- 
ican member of its executive commit- 
tee. The election followed the close 
of the first general assembly of WAY 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York, Aug. 5-16. 

Through a system of workshops 
and plenary sessions at the assembly, 
550 delegates, representing major na- 
tional youth organizations in sixty-five 
countries, focused their actions on the 
theme, “Youth and Human Rights,” 
and made recommendations affecting 
the improvement of living conditions 
of youth throughout the world. 

Chief of the resolutions passed 
called for increased cooperation with 
the specialized agencies of the UN, 
particularly UNESCO and the setting 
up of projects of technical assistance 
in underdeveloped areas through in- 
dependent projects and through ex- 
isting UN technical assistance pro- 
grams. 

The assembly advised its na- 
tional groups to continue organized 
campaigns against illiteracy and all 
forms of discrimination, singling out 
colonialism as one of the most dan- 
gerous. The delegates asked for plans 
to increase freedom of movement 
throughout the world of its members 
as well as all youth. 

In basing their discussions on the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, the group stated that the 
Declaration “can be enforced by the 
attainment of a supra-national au- 
thority. . . . In the form of a demo- 
cratically elected world government, 
which is the goal that can best be 
reached by the development of the 
United Nations”. 


Tourissme 


Five tours to Europe, two stop- 
ping in the Near East and Scandi- 
navia, are being sponsored this fall 
by United Nations World, monthly 
news magazine. All five trips feature 
attendance at the UN General Assem- 
bly meetings, associated functions and 
receptions in Paris during November 
and December. 
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Alan Cranston was unanimously 
reelected president of UWF by the 
National Executive Council at its 
quarterly meeting in Columbus, Ohio, 
Sept. 8-9. This is Mr. Cranston’s third 
one-vear term. 

The Council felt so strongly on 
its choice that it also adopted a special 
resolution to the membership drafted 
by Norman Cousins, George Holt, 
Courtland Hastings, Richard Pierson 
and Charles C. Price. It stated: 

“Alan Cranston was presented to 
the Executive Council in Columbus 
by the nomination and structure com- 
mittee as the only available candidate 
with the many high qualifications for 
the office of president of UWF. He 
was elected with unanimous support 
of the Executive Council. We urge 
all members of UWF to support him 
wholeheartedly in our great task.” 

The Council, in reaching its de- 
cision, acted after having revised 
UWF’s governing structure. The new 
structure divides the former duties of 
the president between the president 
and an executive director. The execu- 
tive director will be in charge of 
administration at the national office, 
while the president will “serve as chief 
spokesman, seeking constantly to in- 
terpret UWF objectives to the public 
and to win support of the public for 
those objectives.” 

However, under the new structure 
the president will serve as chairman 
of the Executive Committee. The ex- 
ecutive director will report directly to 
him and to the committee. Hence- 
forth, the Executive Committee will 
meet quarterly rather than bi-month- 
lv. The Executive Committee, now 
broadly representative geographically, 
will hold full weekend meetings mid- 
way between Executive Council ses- 
sions and will also meet when the 
council meets. 

The advantage of the new setup, 
the Council reported, was that Mr. 
Cranston would be freed from the 
confines of routine duties and can 
spend a greater part of his time win- 
ning wide-spread support for UWF. 

In addition to Mr. Cranston, the 
Executive Committee is composed by 
the following members who were 
elected at Columbus: — Randolph 
Compton, C. M. Stanley, Pierce But- 
ler Jr., George Holt, Samuel Levering, 
Abraham Wilson and Elizabeth Bloch. 
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Cranston Elected to Third Term: 


Council Votes In New Structure 


PIERCE BUTLER ADDED TO VICE PRESIDENTS; OTHER OFFICERS RETAINED 


Mrs. J. Donald Duncan and Sally 
Bray were named ex-officio members 
in their respective capacities as chair- 
men of the field and finance commit- 
tees. 

Mr. Cranston, who returned to his 
former residence in California imme- 
diately after the Des Moines General 
Assembly this summer, will continue 
to reside there. However, he is in 
constant contact with national head- 
quarters. He will journey to New 
York periodically and will travel 
throughout the country a great deal 
during his term. 

C. M. Stanley was re-elected by 
the Council to a second terms as 
chairman of the National Executive 
Committee. All other officers were also 
re-elected. They include N. A. Migel, 
secretary; Duncan Spencer, treasurer; 


Norman Cousins & Alan Cranston 


Abraham Wilson, counsel; and Ran- 
dolph Compton, controller. 


Pierce Butler Jr. was made a vice 
president of UWF. UWF’s eight other 
vice presidents were retained. 

At the Des Moines General Asem- 
bly a resolution was adopted instruct- 
ing the Executive Council to con- 
sider electing Vernon Nash a_ vice 
president at Columbus. A resolution 
introduced by Mr. Price called for 
his election to that office. After a full- 
fledged debate by the Council—now 
predominantly composed by delegates 
elected by the state branches pursuant 


to the by-law revisions adopted at 
Des Moines—the Nash resolution was 
tabled. 

A resolution paying tribute to Mr. 
Nash for his role in the federalist 
movement and urging him to continue 
his work for world law was adopted 
unanimously. 

In addition to Mrs. Duncan and 
Mrs. Bray, the following committee 
chairmen were elected: 

Jerry Voorhis, policy; Harry Hol- 
lins, political; Richard Kornhauser, 
public relations and publication; Wil- 
liam Brosius Jr., organization liaison; 
Donald Harrington, world movement; 
John Kemeny, education, and Marion 


McVitty, UN. 


UN Day, October 24 


President Truman on Sept. 12 
proclaimed Oct. 24 as United Nations 
Day and called on all citizens to cele- 
brate the sixth anniversary of the UN’s 
founding as “a landmark in the history 
of the human race.” 

In line with the Presidential proc- 
lamation, the National Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for UN Day has arranged cere- 
monies special programs to 
dramatize the accomplishments of the 
UN in its six years of growth. 

As one of eighty-five member 
organizations of the NCC, UWF has 
mailed kits containing pamphlets, 
posters and directions for organizing 
UN Day and UN Week activities to 
branch and chapter leaders. 

The NCC, itself, has sent out sev- 
eral hundred thousand pieces of mate- 
rial since August. The promotion in- 
cludes posters, pamphlets, radio kits 
containing spot announcements, scripts 
and UN background material as well 
as TV kits equipped with a long-play 
record of a special fifteen-minute dra- 
matic program, 


ACTION: UWF members can help 
keep the facts about the UN in the 
public eve all the time, as well as now, 
by writing letters as individuals to 
editors of local papers on UN affairs. 

Whether or not these letters are 
printed, copies of them should be sent 
to the U.S. Mission to the UN, 2 
Park Ave., and to Trygve Lie, Secre- 
tarv-General, United Nations, N.Y., 
with a covering letter identifving the 
sender as a federalist. 
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Political Policy Set 


The UN Charter Review Confer- 
ence, which must be placed on the 
UN agenda during or before 1955 
“has already become the focal point 
around which our long term planning 
must be made,” Harry B. Hollins, 
chairman of UWF’s national political 
committee reported at the end of its 
meeting in Washington, Oct. 3. 

In a statement on a tentative po- 
litical action program to extend 
through 1952, Mr. Hollins said that 
“it is quite evident that as 1955 draws 
closer there will be more and more 
activity in connection with the Con- 
ference. UWF will be called upon to 
play an ever-increasing part in mak- 
ing its program heard.” 

The committee further reported 
that it was unknown if the House sub- 
committee that has been considering 
HCR 64, foreign policy resolution 
supported by UWF, will make a re- 
port before adjournment. Any action 
on HCR 64 at this time, it added, 
would “in all probability be in the 
form of a general report rather than 
a specific resolution.” 

Main features of the proposed 
1951-52 political program as outlined 
by the committee follow: 

UWF will follow closely the ac- 
tions of the November meeting of the 
UN General Assembly in Paris. 

Of particular interest to UWF 
are the published reports of the Inter- 
national Law Commission which has 
drafted a code of “offenses against the 
peace and security of mankind,” the 
report of the Collective Measures 
Committee which contains reeommen- 
dations for the establishment of a 
permanent UN police force and the 
report of the Committee of Twelve 
which will call for the combining of 
the Committee on Atomic Energy and 
the Committee on Conventional Arma- 
ments into a single committee con- 
cerned with the over-all question of 
the regulation of armaments. 

UWF will emphasize the increas- 
ing necessity for a new expression by 
Congress on the basic aims of U. S. 
foreign policy. 

This need was highlighted in an 
article for Look Magazine, Oct. 9, by 
John Cowles, chairman of the board 
of Cowles Magazines, Inc., entitled, 
“Let's Launch an American Peace Of- 
fensive.” Copies of this article are 
being mailed to all UWF branches 
and non-branch chapters. 


ACTION: Members are urged to 
talk to their Congressman when he is at 
home during recess in November and 
December, explaining at the same 
time how the passage of HCR 64 
would solve many problems posed by 
the article. 

UWF will work further for pas- 
sage of HCR 64. 

January and February, 1952, are 
expected to be “critical” months with 
respect to having HCR 64 reported 
out and acted on by Congress. 
ACTION; State branches are urged 
to plan now to have one or more 
representatives available in Washing- 
ton during these two months. 

UWF will develop an education- 
al campaign directed toward candi- 
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case of primaries, instructions are now 
being prepared and will be available 
to branches and chapters in advance. 
In further emphasizing the need 
for long term planning toward the 
Review Conference of 1955, Mr. Hol- 
lins pointed out that already a num- 
ber of important institutions and 
organizations are commencing basic 
investigations as to what changes the 
U. S. should support at the Confer- 
ence. In the meantime, it stated, “the 
action program outlined for this year 
can go a long way toward preparing 
the way for a successful conclusion in 
1955.” 
noTE: For background details on why 
this program was adopted, see Wash- 
ington Column (page 11). 


Float entered by UWF of Richlands and Pasco (Wash.) chapters wins first prize in Atomic 
Frontier Days parade at Richlands this summer. Two-thirds of the members of both chapters 
pitched in 400 man-hours and $41 to build the honor winner. Red roses carried by model 
federalists Cathy Bode and Beverly Norlan added contrast to the blue and white of the float. 


dates in primaries of both major par- 
ties to take place in the Spring of 1952. 
ACTION: Since candidates elected 
at this time will compose the Congress 
which will make many decisions bear- 
ing directly on the UN Review Con- 
ference, UWF members must recog- 
nize the significance of these pri- 
maries. Instructions far branch and 
chapter action are being prepared and 
will be available well in advance of 
primary dates. 

UWF will attempt to secure full 
hearings for its program before the 
appropriate committees of both party 
conventions to be held in the early 
summer of 1952. 

ACTION; Because platforms adopt- 
ed at these conventions will continue 
through 1955 their significance to 
UWF’s program is apparent. As in the 


“Project Contact’ Takes Off 


A plan to increase subscriptions 
tO THE FEDERALIST, originated by 
Richard Kornhauser and George 
Schnur of the San Diego UWF Area 
Council, was adopted by the National 
Executive Council at its Columbus 
meeting, Sept. 9. 

Called “Project Contact,” the plan 
is being tested in Southern California, 
where in three weeks it has already 
brought in approximately 275 new 
subscriptions. 

Branches and non-branch chap- 
ters have received samples of the 
project kit and instructions on how to 
put it into effect. 

When it voted approval of the 
plan, the Council stated it hoped 
“every member will take advantage of 
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this opportunity to increase revenue 
tO THE FEDERALIST while at the same 
time offering to more Americans the 
opportunity to learn about UWF’s 
program and policies.” 


National Staff 
Loses Executives 


A number of major changes in 
UWF ’s national staff have taken place 
recently. 

Mrs. J. Donald Duncan, since 
April 1949, executive director, left 
Sept. 7, having resigned earlier at the 
Des Moines General Assembly. Helen 
Shuford, organization-liaison director, 
immediately took over as acting ex- 
cutive director. She continues also as 
liaison director. The Executive Coun- 
cil at its Columbus meeting unani- 
mously adopted a resolution thanking 
Mrs. Duncan for her selfless contribu- 
tion to UWF. 

Richard Strouse, director of pub- 
licity and editor of THE FEDERALIST 
left after a year and half with UWF 
to become a free lance writer. Andrew 
Crichton and Jane Morris continue as 
staff members. 

Elaine Klein, former student field 
director, is now helping to organize 
a new student group, the Interim 
Committee for American Federalist 
Youth. 

Ruth Root, who joined the staff 
as national field representative on 
April 2, left on Sept. 1. 


UN Communications Campaign 


UWF is one of thirty-five major 
non-governmental organizations se- 
lected recently to work with the radio 
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On the Agenda 


Dates in light type were previously announced intHE FEDERALIST 


Maryland UWF state convention, Baltimore 

UWF National Executive Committee meeting, 
New York 

UWF fund raising dinner; James Warburg, Mrs. 
j. Borden Harriman, Paul Saunier, Jr., 
speakers; Chicago 

Massachusetts UWF state convention, Boston 

Florida UWF state convention, Miami Beach 

UWF fund raising dinner; Pierce Butler, Jr., 
speaker; Philadelphia 

UWF fund raising dinner; Pierce Butler, Jr., 
speaker; Baltimore 

UWF National Executive Council meeting, New 


division of the UN Department of 
Public Information in increasing the 
listening audience of official UN radio 
programs. 

Two hundred and fifty key 
American cities have been chosen to 
carry out the campaign. In cities 
where there is a UWF chapter, chap- 
ter chairmen have been asked to ap- 
point members to work with local 
committees, made up of representa- 
tives of the thirty-four other organi- 
zations. Full instructions and recom- 
mendations for this UN communica- 
tions publicity campaign are being 
sent to all committees from the UN 
Radio Division. The program will be 
coordinated with the cooperation of 
the broadcasting industry. 


Federalists in the News 


MILTON WINN, UWF member 
and partner in the New York law 
firm of McGoldrich, Winn, Dannet 
and Burke, returned Sept. 29 from 
Turkey where he was a special repre- 
sentative of the UN Technical Assist- 
ance Administration. Deputy chief of 
the 1946 mission for the UN Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration in 
Czechoslovakia and later head of a 
U. S. Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion mission to Turkey, Mr. Winn 
negotiated an agreement with the 
Turkish government to send UN tech- 
nical assistance aid and experts there 
in the near future. 

Commenting on his trip, he said 
he “was much impressed by the grow- 
ing feeling among the people of Eu- 
rope and the free people of the world 
that the way to peace lies through 
international cooperation.” 

Former Governor of Minnesota, 
LUTHER W. YOUNGDAHL, assumed 
new duties Oct. 2, when he served 
for the first time as judge of a U. S. 
District Court for the District of 
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Columbia. Judge Youngdahl, a mem- 
ber of UWF'’s National Advisory 
Board, was nominated to the federal 
bench by President Truman on July 7. 
The nomination was reported on fa- 
vorably Aug. 28 by the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, headed by 
Senator Pat McCarren (Dem., Nev.) 
and was confirmed by the Senate the 
following day. 

“Strange Lands and_ Friendly 
People,” the report by Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, witL1aM 
0. poucLas of his trips in 1949 and 


Milton Winn 


1950 to the Middle East, Greece, 
Cyprus and India, is to be the Novem- 
ber Book-of-the-Month Club choice. 
The book is scheduled for publication 
Nov. 1. 

Justice Douglas was reelected on 
Sept. 8 as a vice-president of UWF. 


In Passing 


On Nov. 1, UWF opens its 1951- 
52 renewal drive. The goal this vear 
is 40,000 members or better. Every- 
one who paid his 1951 membership 
fee before July 1 must renew before 
midnight, Dec. 31 in order to remain 
a member of UWF. 

A turnout of 300 federalists and 

guests at the annual dinner meeting 
of the greater Los Angeles area 
pledged $3,670 and heard talks by 
President Alan Cranston, California 
Advisory Board Chairman Stanley A. 
Weigel, and State Chairman Ted 
Baer. 
_ Headquarters for the Foundation 
for World Government have moved 
from New York City to Charlottes- 
ville, Va., where FWG_ president, 
Stringfellow Barr, is visiting professor 
of Political Science at the University 
of Virginia. 
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No Time 
or 
omplacency 


October 24, 1951, will be a significant day in the 
current history of the world—the sixth anniversary of the 
inauguration of the United Nations Charter. 

I have just returned from a very exciting experience 
—my first visit to Europe in twenty-five vears. I have re- 
turned a stronger world federalist and a better American 
than when I left my native United States. I have returned 
believing more thoroughly and enthusiastically in the 
United Nations than ever before. 

For this year in Europe I found a new, vibrant world 
organization, the United Nations. True, its capital was 
thousands of miles away in America, but in the nine coun- 
tries I visited I found that the UN as an organization was 
generally well supported. 

I found the people of Europe—and I talked with all 
classes—pulling for the United Nations, because they know 
it is the only and best hope for peace. Most people I met 
believe, as I do, that the Korean crisis both saved and 
made the United Nations. 

My last trip in 1926 was far different. At that time 
the League of Nations was in session in Geneva. I visited 
the League and attended several meetings of the League 
of Nations organizations. | knew then, as did many people 
in Europe, that the League was a well-meaning but im- 
potent organization. Several of the world’s great nations, 
notable among them the United States, were not members. 
While the League of Nations organizations were contrib- 
uting substantially and effectively to the welfare of peoples 
in many parts of the world, the League was utterly power- 
less to stop or prevent aggression. Its lack of authority and 
_effective force to act hamstrung it and conspired, eventu- 

ally, to kill it. 

But this is not to say the League was not important. 
It was and still is a milestone along the road of man’s 
eternal quest for peace. Progress, great progress, was 
made during the League’s life, but from the outset it was 
doomed to failure. 

In the minds of many people the United Nations, 
during the first few vears of its life, was also doomed to 
failure. But Korea was a positive step in the right direc- 
tion. It dispelled the worst doubts of many of the UN’s 
great detractors. Most of us know today that the United 
Nations is, and should be, the cornerstone of our Ameri- 
can foreign policy. The United Nations, with its various 
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organizations, is giving more people in the world today an 
honest chance of realizing to the fullest extent the dignity 
of the individual and his God-given right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. And we in America know 
full well what those rights mean and what they can do 
for a people. 

We are all familiar, in a general way, with the accom- 
plishments of the United Nations in its first six years. It 
deserves full credit for deterring aggression and smother- 
ing the flames of international disputes in Kashmir, Pales- 
tine. Greece, Indonesia, Berlin and now in Korea. The 
United Nations has furnished valuable technical assist- 
ance to underdeveloped areas. Through the United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Council and other Specialized 
Agencies, the welfare and health of people in many parts 
of the world have in some measure improved. The UN 
International Children’s Emergency Fund, for example, 
with the aid of Scandinavian Red Cross agencies,.has in 
four vears time tested for tuberculosis thirty-seven mil- 
lion persons and vaccinated seventeen million. This mass 
vaccination project is said to be scarcely under way in 
Asia although five million have been tested in Ceylon, 
India and Pakistan. 

Through the United Nations the standard of living 
and the political and civil rights of many people have 
been raised and protected. The International Court of 
Justice has given to the world a forum to which interna-. 
tional disputes may be brought, argued and decided on in a 
fair, impartial and judicial manner. 

But what might be the UN’s greatest gains have gone 
largely unnoticed. I refer to the continuing work of the 
UN in streamlining its “collective security” machinery. 
Few people outside UN council chambers realize to what 
extent this has gone. 

With the lessons of Korea fresh in their minds, UN 
delegates have been making considerable progress in set- 
ting up machinery whereby a nation that has been at- 
tacked can bypass the Security Council and its veto and 
turn almost immediately to the General Assembly, where 
the majority rules. The UN now has both economic and 
military force at its disposal in addition to the moral 
suasion of the old League. 

At the next meeting of the General Assembly in Paris 
the twelve-power collective measures committee is ex- 
pected to present a comprehensive plan for joint action 
in the case of an emergency. Regional defense organiza- 
tions such as the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the 
Organization of American States and the new Pacific de- 
fense groupings will be proposed within UN authority. 
This is not yet a world police force, but in that it encom- 
passes a number of defensive arrangements it constitutes 
progress towards one. 

All this has had a salutary effect on Europe. In Paris 
| had an enlightening visit with Venson E. L. Timmons, 
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deputy chief of mission for ECA there. Mr. Timmons 
pointed out that Europe is today in the throes of a “revo- 
lution of rising aspirations”. That is the most descriptive 
and succinct statement about war-riddled Europe I have 
read or heard. 

I had the high privilege of visiting General and Mrs. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower as their house guest for two days 
outside Paris. After seeing and hearing first-hand how 
General Eisenhower has gripped and won the hearts and 
minds of the people of Europe, west of the Iron Curtain, 
I am satisfied beyond the shadow of a doubt that men of 
different nationalities, in spite of thousands of years of 
devisive nationalism, can work and live together in peace. 

One motive, perhaps, behind their willingness to work 
together voluntarily is their experiences in the last war. 
Destruction in Europe today is still observable everywhere. 
The terrible loss of property and lives eloquently and con- 
clusively demonstrates to Europeans the absolute futility 
of war. War’s aftermath is sickening and heartbreaking. It 
settles nothing. The old problems which existed before 
the last war remain unsolved. 

So it is that Europeans have turned to NATO, to 
SHAPE, the Schuman Plan and other international coop- 
eration projects. These are starts, but all point to the 
necessity and desirability, as I see it, of a United States 
of Europe. Beyond that, and more important, the at- 
tempts point up the need for a world government with 
power to enforce world law, to prevent aggression and 
to maintain peace. 

But where should we begin? 

“Let’s Launch an American Peace Offensive,” suggests 
John Cowles, the distinguished publisher, in the title of 
an article for Look magazine after his recent trip around 
the world with Paul G. Hoffman, president of the Ford 
Foundation, 

“The whole free world, including America, wants 
peace. Let us say so louder and longer than the Kremlin. 
But peace to be genuine and Jong lasting must be accom- 
panied by universal world disarmament. President Tru- 
man, Secretary Acheson and the American representatives 
in the United Nations ought, it seems to me, to proclaim 
at every opportunity that the United States favors uni- 
versal disarmament under effective international control,” 
writes Mr. Cowles. That is the key! 

The United World Federalist program recognizes the 
need for disarmament. In so -doing it outlines the most 
practical and the most attainable way to permanent world 
peace. Certainly, all other plans thus far tried have not 
attained that goal. 

We tederalists believe in a two-phase program. First, 
we want effective, adequate military defense, but only 
as a protection against possible aggression. Second, we 
want the people of the United States to declare to the 
world through their duly elected government that the 
U.S. is committed to peace under law. We want the 
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people of the United States to declare that they support 
eventual total disarmament enforced by world law, world 
law having been guaranteed through a_ strengthened 
United Nations. 

Now the question is, can the United Nations be 
strengthened so that it can enforce world law? We have 
seen the United Nations in some of its more conspicuous 
failures. It has given nations bent on misusing the veto 
power ample opportunity to do so. It has appeared im- 
potent in the potentially dangerous Iranian oil crisis. So 
far it has even failed to assert its authority over the Union 
of South Africa in the South-West Africa affair. 

There have been many failures beside these. There 
will be many more until we strengthen the UN so it can 
enforce world law. 

To achieve world law the United Nations will need 
an effective police force and an inspection force, inde- 
pendent of national armies, to detect and deter vio- 
lators of those laws. The United Nations Charter must 
be revised and strengthened in accordance with its pro- 
visions, so that hereafter it can prevent the misuse of the 
veto by aggressor nations that spurn world law. 

The United Nations failures and its shortcomings 
can and will be worked out. With all its detects, it is 
today our best hope for peace. It must be strengthened. 
It must be made to succeed. It must be given full oppor- 
tunity to develop into its full potentiality. 

We federalists and all American citizens must put 
an end now to our complacency. We have a_ glorious 
opportunity and challenging responsibility of making or 
breaking the United Nations. HCR 64 is currently, in 
my opinion, the best medium and our nation’s first step 
in implementing our federalist program for strengthening 
the United Nations. 

Some people criticize the United Nations and others 
are impatient and think that it has not done enough. 
What is the alternative? The answer is obvious: war. 
atomic or hydrogen war, and it matters not much which. 
Anything we can do to make the United Nations suc- 
ceed is worth our all out effort. 

I am very optimistic and hopeful after my trip this 
summer. If we will continue the progress toward world 
organization for peace through the United Nations which 
we have made these past six years, our goal will be 
realized, 

Most of us think there is little if anything that we 
can do as individuals. On the contrary, each one of us 
can do a great deal individually. If a great many of us 
join together and dedicate ourselves in a common = pur- 
pose, our potential is unlimited. 


BRADSHAW MINTENER, vice president and general counsel! 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is a member of the Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Un.ted World Federalists’ executive councils and 
co-chairman and treasurer of the National Citizens’ Committee 
for United Nations Day. 


Russia Could Want World Government 


HAROLD H. FISHER 


as interviewed for THE FEDERALIST by Alan Cranston 


Mr. Fisher, why are the Communists-so ferocious in their 
assaults upon world federalists? 

e They are so hostile to you because they are 
opposed to all international groupings unless they control 
them, as in the UN. They helped establish the UN, but 
have become increasingly wary of it as ways have been 
developed to circumvent the veto. They look upon any 
organization they cannot block or control as a threat— 
a potential coagulation of forces of resistance. 


Does their violent opposition reflect a genuine belief that 
world government may actually become the goal of 
American policy? 

e Yes. They know that world government makes 
sense as a basis of policy for the West. The Soviet 
leaders are fully aware of the political implications of the 
technological advances of the past decades—more so 
than many Americans. They know that they provide a 
practical basis for one world. 


What would be the effect on the Russians of an official 
American declaration for world government? 

e The Russians would denounce it as an Anglo- 
American conspiracy for world domination. 


Would the declaration be effective among the Russian 
people, in terms of stirring unrest and trouble for Stalin 
if he blocked world .government? 

e I’m afraid not. First, there would be the difficulty 
of reaching the Russian people with such a declaration. 
Second, it would be very difficult to put such a proposal 
in such a way as to be convincing to Russians. The con- 
cept of world government is not simple, as you’ve found 
in this country, where you haven’t been faced with the 
weapons the Soviet regime would use to oppose the 
doctrine among the Russian people. The Russians have 
always thought in universal terms, but they have always 
done so in terms of Russian messianism, in terms of 
the Russians showing the way. 


If an American declaration for world government would 
be denounced by the Soviet government, and have little 
effect upon the Russian people, how would we proceed? 
e Don't give up on the Russian people. The element 
most needed in dealing with them, and with their leaders, 
is patience—and patience is indeed difficult when the 
provocation is so great. But if we respond to provocation 
with counter-provocation, we're doing precisely what they 
want us to do. Success in our relationship with the U.S.S.R. 
hangs upon whether or not our country can develop a 
positive program based upon maximum freedom, and upon 
whether or not we present this program consistently, con- 
tinuously, and competently. 
If world government becomes America’s goal, and is pre- 
sented effectively, is a revolution in Russia a prerequisite 
to her joining up? Or might the Soviet regime do so? 
e Theoretically, I would say there is no chance that 
the Soviet government would join. Practically, there is 
considerable chance. A situation could develop where it 
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would become so obvious and convincing to the Politburo 
that membership—by degrees—would be to their advan- 
tage, as well as to ours, that they would come along. 
This pre-supposes a. profound change from the tactical 
methods the Soviet Union is now following. However, 
their tactics underwent a comparable change when they 
decided to seek to establish socialism in one country. 
The previous doctrine had held that to do so would 
betray the revolution. Stalin announced that they would 
put that doctrine in cold storage, and seek to co-exist 
peacefully with other nations in the existing world struc- 
ture. There has been a decided relapse from that position 
in recent years, but they could relapse back again. 
Whether or not they will depends a great deal upon 
Western policy. 


They wouldn't, of course, abandon their hopes of spread- 
ing communism? 

e No. Those who believe in collective methods 
would continue to believe in them, and we would 
need to guard against the conspiratorial technique of com- 
munism—but they aren’t as efficient as those who are scared 
of them think they are. The Communists use force only 
when the opposition can’t or won't defend itself. They 
use force in different degrees—street demonstrations, riots, 
guerrilla warfare, civil war, use of satellite armies, use 
of the Red Army—depending upon their estimate of the 
method likely to achieve maximum effect without bring- 
ing into action opposing forces strong enough to com- 
pletely liquidate them. Of course, they make mistakes, 
as they did in Finland, and are now doing in Korea. 
They didn’t make a mistake in China. However, the 
opposition made mistakes and the Communists took 
advantage of them. World government should be able to 
deal with the aggressive tendencies of communism if dis- 
armament has general sanction and is scrupulously en- 
forced. 


Are Russian concepts of government so different from 
ours that it would be difficult to make any sort of com- 
mon government work? 

e They understand the machinery of government 
and they’ve been thoroughly legalistic in their approach 
to the present UN. The Russian experience hasn’t taught 
them as much about compromise in international affairs 
as the American experience has taught us, but they've 
learned about compromise in national affairs, When com- 
pelled to, I believe they'll find it possible to practice com- 
promise on world affairs. 


What would be the extent of the powers Russia would 
be willing to lodge in a world government? 

e First, I imagine, they would accept nothing beyond 
control over weapons and the war-making power of nations. 
Eventually they might favor some provisions designed to 
facilitate the development of world trade and commerce. 
Would you expect them to oppose all powers that would 
touch their domestic economy and political structure? 

e Absolutely. That is why they opposed the Baruch 
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Plan. It called for control over certain economic matters 
that they considered purely domestic. 


There are some who say they favor world government, 
but that its advocacy is not practical now, when all our 
attention and energy is required to build overwhelming 
military power vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. Would you com- 
ment on that point of view? 

e The conditions imposed on the world by tech- 
nological developments, and the social and economic facts 
resulting from those developments, force us to consider 
world government whether we want to or not. There are 
some problems that simply cannot be dealt with ade- 
quately without world government. In the deepest sense, 
world government is the most practical thing we can now 
discuss. It is impractical only when it is advocated in 
terms of complete conversion to world government at all 
levels at one time. 


If the Russians persisted in opposing world government, 
do you feel it would be wise to proceed to federate with- 
out them? 

e The great danger would be that such a step would 
harden the differences. You have really posed a problem 
of lesser evils; that is should we federate as much as we 
can or Jet the Russians prevent all action other than ad- 
vocacy of federation? If you could, through the UN, 
gradually extend the scope of government—leaving the 
door open for the U.S.S.R. to come in, and not wrecking 
the present structure or driving the Russians out of it— 
I think the Russians will eventually find it to their ad- 
vantage to come in. 


Do you feel that we should proceed only if most of the 
non-Soviet world was prepared to proceed with us initially? 

e I certainly do. The dangers would be far greater 
if the aim of federation was restricted to the Atlantic 
community, for example. The Asians are extremely sensi- 
tive about being excluded from bodies that make decisions 
affecting Asia. If the Arab-Asian-African world was 
brought in, different cultures would be introduced, and 
with them different world views—views that would make 
it much more unlikely that the controversy with the 
Soviet Union would harden to the breaking point. 


Do you see any way other than world-wide government 
to bring our struggle with the Soviet Union to a successful 
conclusion—apart from the possibility of a collapse of the 
Soviet regime, and apart from war fought to victory? 

e I do not. I wouldn’t count on their collapse. Of 
course, the Russians count on us to collapse. Our task 
is to convince them that that won’t happen. There will be 
no war if we build and maintain impressive strength 
and yet refrain from attacking them. If we act in precisely 
the opposite manner from the course the Russians have 
adopted, and develop a free and strong non-Soviet world, 
the opportunity will come to achieve world government 
with the U.S.S.R. inside, not outside. 


DR. FISHER, chairman of the Hoover Insti- 
tute and Library, Stanford University, was 
an officer of the American Relief Adminis- 
tration under Herbert Hoover following 
World War |. During World War II, as direc- 
tor of Civil Training School, the Civil Com- 
munications Intelligence School and the School 
of Navy Administration, he supervised the 
training of officers for military, government 
and intelligence duties in Europe, the Far 
East and the Pacific Islands. Since 1949 he has 
traveled extensively in Europe and Asa, heading the American dele- 
tion to the Pacific Conference at Lucknow in 1950. Dr. Fisher is also 
an active member of numerous American educational organizations. 
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WASHINGTON COLUMN 


written this month by 


Harry B. Hollins 


The UWF political action program (see page 7) 
was developed against a backdrop of the ever-increasing 
complexity and urgency in the international picture. This 
urgency is illustrated, on the one hand, by the growing 
pressure by business men and by those in public life 
for a clearly defined, bi-partisan statement on the ultimate 
aims of U.S. foreign policy. It is illustrated, on the other 
hand, by the headlines of the Giant’s victory over the 
Dodgers taking precedence in the newspapers over the 
announcement of the second atomic explosion in Russia. 

Before developing its program, the UWF political 
committee agreed to the following general principles: 

First, that our program must be more clearly co- 
ordinated with development in the U.N. itself. Two 
examples illustrate this point. In November, various com- 
mittees will report to the General Assembly. The im- 
portance of these reports to our program is indicated by 
the following excerpt from the Draft Code of Offences 
against the Peace and Security of Mankind prepared by 
the International Law Commission: “The Commission 
decided to deal with the criminal responsibility of indi- 
viduals only . . . Crimes against international law are com- 
mitted by men, not by abstract entities, and only by punish- 
ing individuals who commit such crimes can the provisions 
of international law be enforced.” The second point in 
connection with the United Nations is that 1955, the year 
in which a Revision Conference will in all probability 
take place, is no longer somewhere in the dim, distant 
future. A number of important organizations are already 
determining changes our government should support. Our 
long-term program must be geared to this fact. 

Secondly, since UWF does not have a monopoly on 
urging changes in the UN, it is essential that all our 
members who intend to be active in promoting our policy 
know what others are promoting. Some means will be 
found to help our members acquire this information. 

Thirdly, it must be recognized that while the areas 
of disagreement between our policy and that of a number 
of other organizations is still substantial, there has de- 
veloped in the past several years a substantial area of 
agreement in many cases. The committee felt that UWF 
should take great care to point out these areas as well as 
to point out where we disagree. 

Fourthly, that with certain exceptions, it will be most 
difficult during 1952, an election year, to obtain from 
those running for office, commitments to support detailed 
plans for revision in the UN. This does not mean that 
there should be a slackening by UWF members in ex- 
plaining the idea of security based on government. On 
the contrary, our efforts must be stepped up. But from a 
political action view, this fact had to be taken into account 
in developing the program. 

And finally, it was unanimously agreed that not only 
must the entire UWF program be carefully re-examined 
in the light of these new developments, but that radical 
revisions in our present methods may also be required. 


HARRY B. HOLLINS of New Jersey, former partner of the 


H. N. Whitney Company in New York, is the chairman of 
UWF’s national political committee. 
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WILLIAM E. CLARK 
Chairman, UWF of Maine 


The course which international events continue to 
take points even more forcefully to the desperate need 
for controls in the field of world relations. The world 
today suffers from the mounting fears and tensions caused 
by the continuous pressure of such “incidents” as Korea, 
Iran, and now, quite possibly, Kashmir. The world’s 
people are feeling the burden of increased taxation, of 
restrictions on their liberty in the form of wage, price 
and other controls, and of increases in the centralization 
of authority in individual governments. All of these 
events are making it increasingly evident that action to 
provide the positive controls which only government can 
give us can no longer be postponed. 

By 1955 at the latest a conference to review the 
UN’s Charter must be placed on the agenda. The Charter- 
revision conference will take place if it receives a simple 
majority in the Assembly and seven out of eleven votes 
in the Security Council. I believe it will receive the neces- 
sary votes. I believe also that the time at which the 
United Nations will, in fact, become a limited world 
government will depend on the further time required 
for drafting and ratification of the necessary amendments 
to the Charter. The urgency by then will be such that 
negotiations should progress quite rapidly. World govern- 
ment should become an accepted fact sometime in 1957 
or 1958. 


JAMES B. GIDNEY 
UWF of Ohio 


1 would feel like a charlatan if I named any specific 
length of time. I don't know nor does anyone else. I 
think, however, that it may come sooner than many people 
imagine. History is full of departures which seem to 
take place suddenly only because their long preparation 
was not sufficiently observed. 

It was only thirty vears between the persecutions of 
Diocletian and Constantine’s adoption of Christianity. 
Christianity, of course, had been on its way much longer. 
When the seed had germinated long enough it came 
up... The French Revolution appears to have exploded 
violently against a well-entrenched aristocracy. French 
literature, on the contrary, reveals it was many years in 
coming. If an American had been asked at Cornwallis’ 
surrender at what date the states would cede enough 
sovereignty to form a federal union, he would have been 
obliged to reply, “Not for a long time.” Yet eight vears 
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When Will World Government 


Be Established? 


later the most successful of federal unions inaugurated its 
first president. 

Many times in the last few years I have talked to 
people who don’t oppose world government. They even 
concede it is the only answer to war, but they withhold 
their personal advocacy because they can’t quite believe 
it can happen. It may be that the seed has germinated 
better than we know and the plant is almost ready to 
blossom. 


NEAL POTTER 
UWF Field Director, Pacific Northwest 


1957. The UN Charter calls for consideration of a 
Charter review conference on or before 1955. Those 
of us who want changes can regard that as our final 
target date. Real powers must be secured for the UN 
by that time. If they are not, action will probably wait 
until atomic war “forces” it. 

If, on the other hand, the Assembly and Security 
Council call for a conference in 1955, probably two vears 
will be required for ratification. The job can hardly be 
completed sooner. Principles on which the UN was 
formed, for instance, were written into the Atlantic 
Charter in 1941. It was five more years to San Francisco. 

In terms of history this is not a long time, but it gives 
federalists only a few years in which to work. Fortunately, 
this should be time enough. Not only are federalists 
getting better organized, but events of the next three 
vears will demonstrate more vividly than ever before the 
need for world government. The arms program, sched- 
uled to each its climax in 1953, will bring heavier taxes, 
shortages and controls. Growing tensions, fears and “little” 
wars (if not big ones), will threaten treasured American 
liberties. These are the sort of pressures that make 
people do fundamental thinking, Action can start by 1954. 


CHARLES E. TWEEDLE 
Chairman, UWF of Georgia 


To predict a time when the minds of men will accept 
the inevitable is like answering the question “how high 
is up?” But just as the stratosphere balloon and_ the 
rocket have brought us closer to an answer to that 
question, so do our attempts .at world peace bring us 
closer to world government. 

I am forty-six vears old and I believe if I live out 
my expected span of life I have a fair chance of seeing 
world government. I must believe this if I honestly be- 
lieve in the cause of UWF. I say this because the world 
today is faced with a momentous choice. It must decide 
now whether it wishes to function under world law or 
whether it will continue to dissipate its resources and 
manpower in war and preparations for war. If it chooses 
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the latter, then world government cannot be established 
in our generation and the chance for its establishment 
may be lost for hundreds of vears. This, of course, is 
the road to suicide. When the world understands the issues, 
it will adopt the only logical path—world government. 
I set 1981 as an outside date. It can come much earlier 
if enough of us work to bring it about. 


| 
MONTH: | 
How Can UWF Be More Effective? _ 
Address your answer to: | 


THE FEDERALIST, 
UWF, 125 Broad St., New York 4 


TRADING POST 


Akron: 


UN-U.S. Fiac Set—The UN flag set mentioned in the 
June FEDERALIST is no longer in stock. Replacing it is a 
desk set consisting of a U.S. and UN flag on ebonized 
staffs set in a blue or white lucite base. UWF of Akron, 
277 E. Mill St., Akron 8. $2 each. 


“UncLe Sam Sees THE Doctor’—A 30-minute skit for 
two participants accompanied by instruction material for 
simplified production and promotion. Script introduces 
basic reasons for U.S. advocacy of federal world govern- 
ment and is adaptable for club and church meetings, 
home meetings, radio and television. UWF of Illinois, 
116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 35¢ each, $1 per 3. 


Curistmas Carp—A double-fold, heavy vellum card _ pic- 
turing Christmas and world peace motifs in two colors. 
Inside pages blank for individual message. Two designs 
with matching envelopes. Sponsored by the Oak Point and 
River Forest UWF chapter. Mrs. Max Semter, 205 N. Elm- 
wood St., Oak Park. 15¢ each. 


lowa: 


“Way THE Communists Oppose WorLp GovERNMENT — 
A four-page, mimeographed pamphlet with quotes to 
prove its title and a plea for lasting peace through a 
strengthened UN containing the partialist federation ap- 
proach. UWF of Iowa, 720 Grand Ave., Des Moines 9. 
5¢ each up to 25; 3¢ each above 25; plus postage. 


Maryland: 


Curistuas Carp—A four by six inch card with the new 
UWF symbol in gold, framed in a spray of holly, on the 
cover. Inside pages are blank and a short explanation of 
the symbol appears on the back of the four-color card. 
Matching enevelopes. 3c each, 10% discount per 100, 20% 
discount per 1,000; minimum order, one dozen; shipped 
postage collect; UWF of Maryland, 2408 N. Charles St., 
Baltimore 18. 
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National Office (125 Broad St., New York 4): 


PoLicy STATEMENT—New 1951 policy statement adopted 
at Des Moines General Assembly with amplification and 
including membership blank, new officers and National 
Advisory Board members. Fits No. 10 envelope or may be 
self mailed. 3¢ each; plus 10% postage. 


How To Pian A Wortp GovernMENT Course—Pro- 
cedure for setting up a world government course in 5 
lessons prepared by UWF of Connecticut. Included are 
suggested topical outlines for use in meetings. Order from 
the Field Department. 


UWF Pixs—The newly adopted symbol—the double-circle 
and cross—is available in gold or rodium finish, screw- 
back lapel pins for men, or gold-finished clasp pins with 
safety-guard for women. 35¢ each, plus 10¢ postage. 


Philadelphia: 


“RHYMES OF A OnE-WorLp Man’—A collection of world 
federation poems patterned after the works of famous 
poets, by UWF member, Willard Tomlinson. Poems may 
be reprinted in chapter news letters, circulated among 
friends and to the press. UWF of Philadelphia Area 
Council, 1520 Race St., Philadelphia 2. 35¢ per book, 
$1 per 4. 


Seattle: 


“TEETH FOR THE UN”—A single-page reprint of William 
R. Frve’s article in the “This World” column of The 
Christian Science Monitor. Mr. Frye, UN correspondent 
of The Monitor, points up the important effects U.S. 
advocacy of a strengthened UN would have in world 
affairs. UWF of Seattle, 218 Eitel Bldg., 1507 Second 
Ave., Seattle 1. 3¢ each. 


Attractive cards in two designs of 
Christmas and world peace motifs 


CHRISTMAS CARDS | 


Loe 


Bonus or discount on quantity orders 
Commission to UWF branches and chapters 
OAK PARK-RIVER FOREST UWF 
CHAPTER 


Mrs. Max Semter, 205 N. Elmwood St., 
Oak Park, Ill. 


THE FEDERALIST 
United World Federalists, Inc. 
125 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $1 for one year’s subscription to 
THE FEDERALIST to be sent to: 


Address. 
City Zone State 
UWF Affiliation (if any) 

My Name (if not above) 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
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“(Once it was necessary) . . . to build up our mili- 
tary might to thwart the plans of the Kremlin for world 
conquest. . . . Now that is accomplished. We can with a 
new effort launch a drive for universal disarmament as part 
of our American plan for peace.” 


Paul G. Hoffman, director of the Ford Founda- 
tion, dedicating the Tower of Peace at the 
Westwood Community Methodist Church, Los 
Angeles, Sept. 30. 


AA WHAT THEY SAY 


“The military power and productive capacity of Ameri- 
ca are very great. They may suffice, and I believe they 
will, when allied with the military power and productive 
capacity of other nations, to prevent the immediate out- 
break of another world war. But military power and pro- 
ductive capacity cannot bring permanent peace, for that 
will come not through intimidation or conquest, but 
through law.” 

Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, associate director of 
the Ford Foundation, in an address at the Free 
University of Berlin, Germany, Aug. 6. 


“By actively supporting and fighting for the move- 
ment for world government, by supporting the whole as 
against only a part of the whole, by recognizing your 
brothers in spirit from those who are not your brothers in 
spirit, you are giving of your wisdom, foresight, strength 
of mind and good will as would befit the human beings 
of this century.” 

Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, in an address at a 
luncheon given in his honor at Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, June 4. 


“We know we desperately need to move in the direc- 
tion of world government, but we have so little faith in 
our fellowmen, we are afraid to take even the first step.” 


Gardner Cowles, Jr., president, Cowles Maga- 
zines, Inc., in an address before the graduating 
class, Exeter Academy, June 1951. 


“We can’t beat communism by militarism . . . If we’re 
going to put down communism, we must put forth ideas 
alive with possibilities.” 

Francis Sayre, chairman of the UN Trustee- 
ship Council, during a panel discussion at the 
World Affairs Institute, Denver, Colorado, 
Aug. 7. 
Be within our time, modern inventions have so 
facilitated travel and communication that the whole world 
has become one neighborhood. The need for world law 
and a peaceable method of settling disputes now is abso- 
lute.” 
Honorable Robert N. Wilkin, U. S. District 
judge, in an article entitled, “World Law, World 
War” appearing in The Kiwanis Magazine, 
July, 1951. 


“Peace can begin only when everyone has enough to 
eat, when everyone has work, and when men try to find 
out what unites them rather than what separates them.” 


Albert Schweitzer, philosopher, doctor and 
missionary, in an interview with the Christian 
Science Monitor, Frankfort, Sept. 22. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


UWF of Westport, Conn., at an August fund-raising 
dinner-dance netted more money through paid adver- 
tisements in the dinner program than through direct 
appeals. The ads were given well laid-out space in an 
attractive twelve-page, blue and white program. The 
program drew its strongest advertising support from local 
tradespeople. 

e 

The Iowa Federalist, newsletter of UWF of Iowa, 
recently carried a map of the state divided into counties. 
Dots were placed in counties where UWF members lived. 
Blank spaces were a visual reminder of the goal for the 
coming membership drive: a member (or more) in every 


county. 


One member of the UWF of Minnesota publicity 
committee, Bill Steward, is working out plans for a world 
government slogan contest over a local radio station. 
Entry fees will provide a source of income while large 
cash awards will act as incentives. 


The Philadelphia Area Council for the second year 
held a special art exhibit in the auditorium of a local 
department store. Combined with the exhibit were daily 
programs of dance, painting and music along with talks 
by prominent persons on the need for a strengthened 
UN. Visitors got an education in federalist principles 
while being entertained. No money was raised, but the 
small amount spent gained much in good will. 


Betty Branch, UWF of Santa Cruz, suggests that 
chapters in localities where it is difficult to get attention 
in the local press should organize “regional” meetings 
with other local chapters. Such meetings which bring 
in “outsiders” are usually acknowledged by the paper. 
She further suggests that a compliment about the town 
made by an outsider is a good lead for such stories. 


The University of Illinois’ UWF student chapter met 
the problem of relating UWF to current events this sum- 
mer with a six-week series of seminars on peace proposals. 
Each session, given in cooperation with the Champaign- 
Urbana adult chapter, featured a sound film, a short talk 
by a professor and discussion period. Discussion questions 
were distributed before the talk. 


The Los Gatos-Saratoga UWF chapter in California 
ran a series of four paid advertisements on world govern- 
ment in local papers in June, Each ad emphasized a par- 
ticular aspect of UWF program; statement of objective 
and program, church support, Woltman article pointing 
out false charges against UWF, and an appeal for support. 


Mrs. Calvin Kytle of the Columbus (Ohio) UWF 
chapter recently staged a radio program on the subject, 
“Should Our Churches Support World Government?” 
Representatives of all major faiths appeared on the pro- 
gram, and listeners phoned in questions. 
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BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 


AMERICAN DipLomacy 1900-1950 and THE CHALLENGE 
or Soviet Power by George F. Kennan—This short book 
by a top State Department official on leave of absence, re- 
ported the most discussed work on foreign policy today, 
rationalizes the current Administration policy of contain- 
ment and analyzes its strength and weakness. 146 pp., 
$2.75; University of Chicago Press. 


Tue Conpuct or Lire by Lewis Mumford—Mr. Mumford 
believes man detaches himself from his local group by an 
“inner reorientation.” Thus freed, he can circumvent cul- 
tural walls and become a part of united humanity. “In- 
dividuation and unity must go hand in hand,” he con- 
cludes. 342 pp., $5; Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


Tue Unitrep by Carlos Romulo—The Philippine ambassa- 
dor to the UN has put into fictional form his belief in the 
UN as a force for peace. UN personality types, from dele- 
gation leaders to international lobbyists, are authentically 
portrayed in this story of a former U. S. Major’s search 
for a meaningful civilian job. 310 pp., $3; Crown Pub- 
lishers. 


THe OnLy War WE SEEK by Arthur Goodfriend—Realistic 
photographs and concise explanatory text, by a former 
State Department representative in Asia, presents condi- 
tions of life in underdeveloped countries with emphasis 
on China. Mr. Goodfriend points to the failure of the U. S. 
to win approval of its policies there, the Communist ap- 
proach and what the U. S. must do to achieve adequate 
reforms under Point Four programs. 128 pp., $1 paper 
bound; reduction on quantity orders; Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, 1740 K St., N. W., Washington 6. 


Tue Worvp’s Favorite Recires—A collection of over one 
hundred recipes, contributed by UN delegations, of the 
best known dishes from all countries represented in the 
UN. 72 pp., $1; Harper and Brothers. 


How to Make THE Future Pay DiviweNps—A compact 
pamphlet, with drawings, graphs and brief text pointing 
up the need for aid to underdeveloped areas; contains ex- 
amples of progress already made in the field. Suitable for 
No. 10 envelope stuffer. 75c per 100; League of Women 
Voters, 1026 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, 


Let Us Live—For God and the Nations—A study guide of 
the basic international social and political problems of to- 
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day, available for every local church of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. to use in their Peace Action Campaign, 
Oct. 12-Dec. 25. This booklet presents various documented 
viewpoints as background for individual and group discus- 
sion and action. 50c; Division of Social Education and 
Action, Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 830 Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia. 


MAGAZINES 


THE ForeicGN AFFAIRS QUARTERLY Review in its Sep- 
tember issue features an article by Senator Paul H. Douglas 
(Dem., Ill.) called, “United to Enforce Peace.” Senator 
Douglas describes the limitations of methods so far applied 
to strengthen the UN and urges further unilateral powers 
for the organization. $1.50; at newsstands. 


Tue U. S. Nava InstiruTE PRocEepincs in the November 
issue carries an article by John Hersey entitled, “Attacks 
on World Government.” It is a reply to an attack in the 
May issue against all forms of international federation by 
Rear Admiral Hartley Cope, director of the American 
Sovereignty Campaign of the VFW. 50c; U. S. Naval 
Institute, Annapolis, Md. 

HEADLINE SERIES # 88—The bi-monthly publication of the 
Foreign Policy Association devotes the July-August issue 
to “The UN, How and When It Works” by Peter Kihss, 
author of this month’s “Report to the UN.” The veteran 
correspondent gives a reportorial account of the activities 
and accomplishments of the UN with emphasis toward its 
need for the support of the people ms the world. 63 pp., 
35e; Foreign Policy Association, 22 E. 38th St., New York 
16. 


The eagerly awaited novel by 


is an ete tale of love, 
politics, and danger in the 
supercharged world of the men and 
women who work at the U. N. 


$3.00 at all 
bookstores, 
CROWN 
Publishers 
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MEMOS 


To =: The Editor 
FROM : Helen M. F. Price 

From past experience it seems that the division of 
UWF along student and adult lines has been a mistake. 
No one is satisfied! . . . With two divisions in UWF each 
working from its own viewpoint, we tend to build an 
Iron Curtain of misunderstanding between us. This di- 
vision is uneconomical financially. It is inefficient and 
wasteful of manpower. It is divisive of purpose. 

I believe strongly that any division in UWF hou 
be abolished—that we should all be on one team, work- 
ing hard to achieve our goal. However, doing this, 
we must remember there are many strategies that can be 
used, All should be considered and the coordination of the 
team worked out in lines best suited to this purpose and 
to the continued strengthening of the organization. 


Sellersville, Pa., Sept. 14 


To The Editor 
FROM : Curtis Farrar, UWF representative to Executive 
Council of WMWFG 

The statement of “believes” which I hear has been 
passed unanimously by the recent UWF convention is a 
regular pink pill of a policy. 

The little it tries to say is not said particularly well, 
for the first three sentences plainly ask the question, 
“What is a world government going to do to secure these 
rights?” and the remainder of the statement equally plainly 
dodges that question. 

A little re-drafting could cover that problem over, 
however, and the result would be appropriate for a rather 
unworldly educational association, 

The first step outlined in the operative clause re- 
mains as sound as ever, but a frankly political organiza- 
tion must have some inkling of what happens after the 
first step. If it does not, its members will be regarded by 
the politicians, who have to deal with the real world, as 
slightly mad. 

Moreover, if this policy 


statement represents the 
full depth of agreement in UWF 


, then the organization 
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would fall apart if its immediate political objective were 
ever achieved. For UWF to pursue its present course in 
these circumstances may well deal the cause of world 
government a serious blow. 

In the absence of more concrete agreement within the 
organization, the wisest plan would seem to be for 
UWF to give up its political activities for the time being, 
and concentrate on the job of education on the need for 
world government until such time as a new practical 
consensus emerges. London, July 24 


to: All UWF members 
rrom : Richard Hudson 
Recently, after being a UWF member for two years, 

decided to become active on the chapter level. Since I 
am a newspaper reporter I promptly wound up with the 
job of publicity. When I approached our society editor, 
who is acquainted with hundreds of organizations of all 
kinds, on some publicity for a UWF garden party, I got 
this reaction: “United World Feder alist? I never heard 
of it.” Now, after much explanation, she’s thinking of 
joining. 

The reason UWF and its aims are not known is 
obvious—our publicity is pathetic. 

UWF will never become a really potent political 
force without much more publicity. As the new UWF 
Publicity Primer points out: “good publicity—gets members, 
influences favorable thinking, promotes political action— 
sells world government.” Pasadena, Calif., Aug. 28 


The Editor 
: UWF members 
THE FEDERALIST 
I agree with Martin I. Hutchinson and john g iliff 
about vour front cover. It’s enough to discourage any- 
body from trying to read further Won't vou please 
discontinue all that unnecessary “typing” and _ spell 
‘FEDERALIST with a capital? It looks as if you considered 
it less important than Alexander Hamilton’s, and it isn’t. 
Miriam F. Churchill, Lebanon, N. M., Aug. 17 
. I particularly like the cover of THE FEDERALIST— 
the color; the typed page; the wide margin; the sentence 
form of the “table of contents”; and, of course, the con- 
tents which are displayed. 
Jessica Sherman, Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 10 


to: The Editor 
FROM: Palmer Van Gundy 

I believe it was the great Christian missionary and 
churchman, Stanley Jones, who said that in the very 
beginning of the Russian Revolution . . . the dignitaries 
of the Orthodox Church were assembled in solemn con- 
clave—debating the momentous question of the exact 
length which certain of the priests’ robes should be. 

Whenever I read letters to THE FEDERALIST on the 
subject of the format of the magazine, on the relative 
merits of this world government magazine and that, I 
begin to fear that federalists are making the same mis- 
take the Russian ecclesiastics made when their nation 
was in flames. I wonder why it is that all this splendid 
energy and talent that federalists expend in writing 
memos to each other could not be used in writing letters 
to the local newspapers, to radio commentators, to na- 
tional magazines, etc. in an effort to win the great Ameri- 
can public to world federation. The task before us is 
so great, the time so short! We must not fritter away 
our strength and talents in idle squabbles among our- 
selves... . La Canada, Calif., Aug. 13 


The Federalist 
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orwegian Federalism 


Today 


by LEIF CASPERSON 


LEIF CASPERSEN is secretary general of En Verden. A resident of Oslo, he is the author of the 
article which appeared in the May issue of THE FEDERALIST on General Hjalmar Riiser-Larsen, 
president of the World Movement for World Federal Government. 


The Norwegian movement for world federal gov- 
ernment, En Verden, is an organization of 8500 
members. Off to a slow start in 1947, it has grown 
steadily in the four years since its birth. Last year it 
passed its closest competitor and became the largest 
peace movement in Norway. 

The reason for this sensational growth is that 
we have had a real plan to offer on how to secure peace. 
This is of great importance in our country. Most Nor- 
wegians, we have found, demand more than mere 
emotion as an incentive for joining a movement. Be- 
fore they will give their support, their time and money 
they must be shown that the objectives are both prac- 
tical and attainable. En Verden has done just that in 
its fast rise to prominence in Norway. 

En Verden, which means One World, was started 
by four persons: Harry Byhring, Hans Gjerde, Carsten 
B. Hansteen and myself. In the beginning none of us 
knew one another. We had been brought together by 
a common interest in federalism. We soon discovered, 
of course, that we had a lot in common, especially on 
the question of attaining lasting peace. 

Through foreign newspapers we had learned of 
an approaching convention at Montreux in 1947 to 
discuss the formation of an international movement. 
We set out to find suitable people to work for the cause, 
but interest developed slowly. The main reason was 
that Norway at the time was full of small peace 
groups. Everybody thought that ours would be just 
another to add to the pack. 

Slowly, however, we got going. We gained support 
especially among young people. But we had no ex- 
perience, we had very little influence and the lack of 
money was terrible. At the end of the first year we 
had spent all the money we had. We had put in a 
tremendous amount of time and we had only 800 
members from all over Norway to show for our trouble. 

The turning point came in 1949. In that year we 
succeeded in getting architect Odd Nansen interested. 
He is a celebrity in Norway and the son of Fridtjof 
Nansen, noted arctic explorer, Norwegian statesman 
and Nobel Prize winner. The younger Nansen _ has 
done a great deal for refugees and is perhaps best 
known for his diary of life in German concentration 
camps, “Day by Day.” With his help we were able 
to make a new start. 

The first constituent meeting of the movement was 


held in Oslo in March, 1950. We succeeded in getting 
many well-known people on the council. They were 
from all parts of Norway and represented many po- 
litical points of view. Architect Nansen was elected 
president and the celebrated lawyer, Annaeus Schedt 
(prosecutor in the Quisling trial), vice president of 
the council. An executive committee of seven persons 
was elected, with Major General Hjalmar Riiser-Larsen 
as chairman. Soon after a national office was set up 
in Oslo, 

Our main goals have been to make our cause 
known and to win political support. Politically we have 
succeeded to the extent that thirty-nine of the 150 
members of the Storting (Norwegian parliament) are 
members. Among them are the president of the 
Storting, Natvig-Pedersen, and the present chairman 
of the parliamentary committee for foreign affairs, Finn 
Moe. Mr. Moe previously was the Norwegian am- 
bassador to the United Nations. As encouraging as 
this sounds, however, the politicians need public sup- 
port. Under their leadership, En Verden is attempting 
to provide as much of that support as is possible. 

Except for one small peace movement with 700 
members, ours is the only federalist organization in the 
country, The European federalist movement has an 
honorary board here, but no member organization. 
Consequently, Norwegians who by conviction support 
the idea of an Atlantic Union or European federation, 
have joined En Verden because it is virtually the only 
federalist movement that exists. Yet despite the wide 
divergence of views arising out of this situation, our 
program of developing the UN into a real world govern- 
ment with limited but adequate powers for securing 
peace has the support of all our members. 

We publish a periodical, “En Verden.” Thirty- 
two pages long and printed in two colors, it has a 
circulation of 15,000 and is published seven times a 
vear. It is sold at newspaper stands throughout the 
country, All members receive it free, and advertise- 
ments from various firms give us a good profit. 

Our work also includes our two universities, but 
a separate student group is out of the question. We 
have one movement and one program, which is quite 
in accordance with the World Movement for World 
Federal Government and the United World Federalists. 
We have one aim, for which we shall work as hard 
as we can. 
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MORE THAN A DREAM 
by 


Oscar Hammerstein II 


heen than a wish, more than a pretty ideal of well meaning 

“ philosophers, the United Nations is a going concern. It is six 
years old. It has not attained permanent world peace, or freed every 
part of the world from hunger, or accomplished perfect international 
understanding—not in six years. But in this time it has taken longer 
steps toward the realization of these aims than any other agency in 
the history of mankind. 


~~ Palestine, Kashmir, Indonesia, Iran, Syria, Lebanon, Berlin, 

Greece and Korea—wherever international conflict has threatened 
the peace of the world the United Nations has explored every method 
for preventing war: by active mediation; by orders to stop fighting ; 
by persuading disputing nations to negotiate directly; and finally, 
in the case of Korea, by calling upon the armed forces of its member 
states to combine and halt an aggressor. This great and growing con- 
gress of nations has fought flood, famine and sickness. It has sent 
missions of experts around the globe to provide technical assistance 
to countries that needed it. It has taken steps to curtail illegal pro- 
duction and distribution of narcotics. It has sent food and relief to 
distressed children. Its Charter provides the best. hope for future 
world-wide unity of nations and people. 


ivan United Nations is now costing each American about sixty 

cents a year. Do you think it’s worth the money? It needs your 
sixty cents. But, above all else, it needs your faith. Believe in it with 
all your heart. Work for it, talk for it, give to it. Nothing will repay 
you more. The health and progress and peace of the world are the 
richest dividends you can reap. No other dividends are worth any- 
thing without these. 


Contributed by Oscar Hammerstein II to the National Citizens’ Committee for 
United Nations Day 
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